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In Two Parts—Volume No. Part 1 


With this issue we present Study No. 8 in the series on Christianity and the Economic Order. Because 

of the paramount importance of the new labor law Part 1 of this issue is devoted to that subject rather 

than, in accord with custom, to further summary of criticisms of previous studies in the series. The 

discussion of the labor law is highly relevant to the economic series, particularly Study No. 2, on Labor- 
Management Relations. 


The Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 


As “the tumult and the shouting dies” with the passing 
of the Taft-Hartley bill over the President’s veto by a vote 
of 68 to 25 in the Senate and 331 to 83 in the House 
attention centers on the probable working of the law. A 
distressing feature of the legislative battle was the con- 
fusion attending the interpretation of the bill as it emerged 
from the conference committee. Statements for and 
against the measure were so highly charged emotionally 
and some of them so extreme that the inquiring citizen 
was at a disadvantage in the effort to evaluate it. The fact 
that the House bill was admittedly a severe measure as 
compared with the one the Senate sent to conference and 
the fact that the latter was understood to have been fol- 
lowed more closely than the former doubtless contributed 
much to the public support given to the final bill. Few 
persons, of course, ever saw the conference report on the 
bill and little light was thrown on the long process of 
give and take between the Senate and House managers by 
which it was whipped into shape for passage. In the House 
the measure was rushed through with such speed that 
former Speaker Rayburn complained that not enough time 
had been allowed for discovering what was in it. 

Add to these considerations the fact that the new law 
is highly complicated and in some parts very technical, 
and the result is bafflement for many persons as they seek 
to know what has actually happened to labor relations in 
America. It should also be said that even among the best- 
informed there are those who hold that until the law has 
been tested in administration, which is going to be com- 
plicated, and interpreted by the courts its real significance 
will not be known. What follows is intended to furnish 
clues to an understanding of the situation which the enact- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Law creates. 


Is It a Drastic Law? 


Since much of the debate and the publicity in the last 
stage of the controversy centered on the alleged harshness 
of the bill, it is important to note that this is really a 
telative question, and the answer depends entirely on the 
point of view. A disinterested person seeking to evaluate 
the law must remember that its main purpose was to curb 
the power of organized labor by imposing specific limita- 


tions upon unions and, conversely, to improve the relative 
position of employers in collective bargaining. An addi- 
tional purpose was to put an end to certain practices which 
have long been condemned by labor experts and by many 
labor leaders. The enactment of the new law is an episode 
in a power struggle. As such, it is a big victory for the 
employing class and a corresponding setback for organized 
labor, no matter how it is viewed ethically. 

The matter is put tersely from the point of view of the 
friends of the bill in the opening sentence of David 
Lawrence’s editorial in the United States News for June 
13: “If the pending labor bill should become law, the 
unions will be the victims of their own folly.” He regards 
the measure as necessary but deplores the “vast network 
of bureaucracy’s regulatory power” which, he contends, 
began with the Wagner Act and is now turned backward 
upon labor itself. Louis Stark, veteran labor expert of 
the New York Times, says of the unfair labor practices 
section of the law that it “may change the entire course 
of industrial relations.” 

The real question, therefore, as to the character of the 
law concerns, not the extent, but the justifiability in terms 
of public policy of the broad restraints that it imposes— 
and the wisdom and restraint with which it will be admin- 
istered. On this point the parties at interest cannot be 
expected to agree, though there has been voluminous pro- 
test from liberal sources. The newspapers of the country 
had been overwhelmingly in favor of the measure, and it 
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cannot be said that in this instance Congress did not 
reflect the public opinion which the press represents. The 
question remains, of course, to what extent press opinion 
is representative—a question that is now and then intruded 
by elections that run counter to preponderant editorial 
opinion. The outpouring of protest letters and telegrams 
in an effort to kill the measure is said to have occasioned 
resentment by many members of Congress because they 
came so largely from industrial centers. 


Some Expert Opinions 

There are eminently qualified experts in industrial rela- 
tions who expressed grave forebodings about the bill, 
which are of value now as admonitions to those responsible 
for the administration of the law. Thus Professor Edwin 
I. Witte of the University of Wisconsin: “Its net effect 
is greatly to increase the extent of government intervention 
in labor relations and the powers of administrative agencies 
of the federal government. 

“... This legislation may throw into turmoil industries 
in which union-management relations have long been satis- 
factory. It invites both labor and management to resort to 
legal jujitsu to settle their differences, and this bill leaves 
management fully as exposed in this respect as is labor.” 

Professor Frank P. Graham of the University of North 
Carolina said of the bill: 

“It unfairly confronts the President of the U. S. A. with 
the necessity of accepting the bad provisions in order to 
have the good provisions in the bill... . 

“This bill will, at a critical time, tend to weaken the 
foundations of free collective bargaining and will impair 
the growing values of the impartial umpire and of volun- 
tary and binding arbitration,”? 

It is noteworthy that while the position taken in these 
statements is contrary to that of the editorial in the United 
States News, cited above, the objective judgments con- 
cerning the consequences of the measure are similar. 

More moderate is the comment of Elinore Morehouse 
Herrick, formerly regional director of the NILRB, and 
now of the New York Herald Tribune staff, who in the 
issue of that paper for June 4 presented a careful analysis 
of the conference bill. She thought it “a reasonably bal- 
anced program—if one accepts the premise that the time 
has come for the adoption of a legislative code of conduct 
for labor unions.’” Holding it much more moderate than 
the House bill and “less objectionable than the Case bill.” 
Mrs. Herrick says that “it must be admitted that behind 
each of the proposals—drastic as some of them seem—is a 
factual basis for the regulations proposed. If this bill 
becomes law we must look to those who administer it to 
exercise wisdom and restraint, to use their powers spar- 
ingly.” 

Main Features of the Law 

A review of the most significant provisions of the law 
with such interpretation as is afforded by the conference 
report on the bill, is now due. The items are taken up in 
the order of their appearance in the law. 


Definitions 


Persons acting as agents of an employer or a labor 
organization are included under the law, and the question 
whether or not their acts were specifically authorized is not 
to be controlling. The United States, Federal Reserve 
Banks. and the States and their political subdivisions are 
excluded; also the railroads, which are covered by the 


1The two quotations are from communications published in 


PM (New York), June 10. 


Railway Labor Act. 
specifically excluded, as in the House bill, though the 
Conference Report construes them to be excluded. Ho. 
pitals are specifically exempted, 


Non-profit corporations are no 


“Commerce,” it should be noted, means interstate com. 
merce. “Affecting commerce” means “burdening ¢, 
obstructing commerce” or its free flow, including a tep. 
dency to create a labor dispute. 


The National Labor Relations Board 


The Board is increased to five members, is made 2 
quasi-judicial agency, and is stripped of most of its admin. 
istrative functions. The General Counsel becomes ap 
important and responsible figure, whose appointment mus 


be approved by the Senate along with members of the 
soard. 


Rights of Employes 


The rights of self-organization, bargaining, etc., guaran- 
teed in the now superseded National Labor Relations Act 
are preserved, but there is added “the right to refrain from 
any or all such activities” (except as limited by formal 
agreement with respect to the union shop). 


Unfair Labor Practices 


Defined coercive practices by unions are included in the 
unfair category. The closed shop is banned—a provision 
which is estimated to affect some 7,000,000 workers. The 
union shop agreement with an employer is permitted if 
the majority of the workers involved vote for it. The 
union, as well as the employer, is required to bargain col- 
lectively. Collective bargaining is defined as “the per- 
formance of the mutual obligation of the employer and the 
representative of the employes to meet at reasonable times 
and confer in good faith with respect to wages, hours, and 
other terms and conditions of employment, or the negotia- 
tion of an agreement, or any question arising thereunder, 
and the execution of a written contract incorporating any 
agreement reached if requested by either party, but such 
obligation does not compel either party to agree to a pro- 
posal or require the making of a concession.” 

A union may not bring pressure upon an employer to 
discharge an employe who has been excluded from the 
union for any other reason than failure to pay dues. 

Jurisdictional strikes and secondary boycotts, and strikes 
to force recognition of a union when another union has 
been certified as bargaining agent are likewise declared 
unfair practices. 

One section has been interpreted to denounce also a 
strike to force recognition of a union unless it has already 
been certified. However, this section specifies such strike 
as against “any other employer” and the conference report 
explains that the “primary” strike—the ordinary organizing 
strike—is not included among the proscribed practices. 
The aim is apparently to ban the sympathetic strike. 

The Board has power to set an upper limit to initiation 
fees of unions. Pay must not be exacted from an employer 
for work not done, Free speech, argument, etc., are 
assured to the employer if threat of reprisal or “promise 
of benefit” are absent. 

Existing agreements may not be terminated except on 
60 days’ written notice, with offer to meet and negotiate, 
and notification to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service and any corresponding State or Territorial agency 
of the existence of a dispute within 30 days of the filing 
of such notice; in the meantime the status quo is to be 
maintained. 
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Representatives and Elections 


The basic provisions of the Wagner Act are preserved. 
An employer is, however, authorized to settle disputes 
directly with his employes within the scope of an existing 
agreement, if the bargaining representative of the union 
is present. The Board may not certify a unit for bargain- 
ing if it includes company guards. 

‘Extensive information concerning a union’s financial 
affairs, fees, membership qualifications, discipline, etc., 
must be filed with the Secretary of Labor, in order to 
maintain status with the Board. Certification must also 
be made that the officers are not members of the Commu- 
nist Party and do not believe in or teach the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force. 


Prevention of Unfair Labor Practices 


When the Board isstles an order correcting an unfair 
labor practice it may petition a federal court for enforce- 
ment by means of appropriate injunctive process. Inde- 
pendent unions are specifically accorded the same treat- 
ment as others. Priority must be given by the Board to 
cases involving forbidden types of strikes, and boycotts. 


Limitations 


“Nothing in this Act, except as specifically provided for 
herein, shall be construed so as either to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way the right to strike, or to 
affect the limitations or qualifications on that right.” 

Supervisors (foremen), though permitted to join unions, 
are excluded from compulsory recognition by employers 
under this or any other law, for purposes of collective 
bargaining. 


Conciliation and Mediation 


A Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service is set up. 
under a director appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. It takes over all the functions of the Con- 
ciliation Service, which has been a part of the Department 
of Labor. 

A National Labor-Management Panel of 12 members is 
created, to advise with respect to avoidance of industrial 
controversies. 


National Emergencies 


When the President finds that a strike or lockout, actual 
or threatened, “affecting an entire industry or a substantial 
part thereof engaged in trade, commerce, transportation, 
transmission, or communication among the several states 
or with foreign nations, or engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce” creates a peril to national health or 
safety, he is to appoint a board of inquiry. It will report 
facts, without recommendations. He may then, through 
the Attorney General, petition a federal district court to 
issue an injunction. and such other orders as it may 
deem proper. The Norris-LaGuardia Act limiting the use 
of injunctions will not apply. The parties concerned are 
required to “make every effort to adjust and settle their 
differences,”” with the assistance of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, whose recommendations, how- 
ever, they are free to reject. 

When the court issues such an order the President is 
to reconvene the board of inquiry. “At the end of a sixty- 
day period (unless the dispute has been settled by that 
time), the board of inquiry shall report to the President 
the current position of the parties and the efforts which 
have been made for settlement, and shall include a state- 
ment by each party of its position and a statement of the 
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employer’s last offer of settlement. The President shall 
make such report available to the public. The National 
Labor Relations Board, within the succeeding fifteen days, 
shall take a secret ballot of the employes of each employer 
involved in the dispute on the question of whether they 
wish to accept the final offer of settlement made by their 
employer as stated by him and shall certify the results 
thereof to the Attorney General within five days there- 
after.” 

Thus a stay of 80 days is assured. When the results of 
the ballot are certified or the dispute settled the injunction 
is to be discharged. The President then makes a report to 
Congress, with any recommendation he sees fit. 


Suits by and Against Labor Organizations 

Unions may sue or be sued in the federal courts, but a 
money judgment against a union “shall be enforceable only 
against the organization as an entity and against its assets, 
and shall not be enforceable against any individual mem- 
ber or his assets.” 

Here again a person is responsible for what an agent 
does in his behalf regardless of “whether the specific acts 
performed were actually authorized” or not. 

The law expressly removes restrictions, as to the 
amounts involved, etc., upon suits in the federal courts 
for violation of union contracts. 


Restrictions on Payments to Employe Representatives 

Under this head Congress has provided that payments 
shall not be made by an employer to a trust fund for 
welfare purposes without a written agreement between 
employer and employes and unless they are equally repre- 
sented in the administration of the fund. The check-off 
is forbidden except on written authorization from the 
employe. 


Unlawful Combinations 

It should be noted that acts of coercion previously de- 
clared unfair labor practices (vide supra) are specifically 
made unlawful. Thus action can be taken with respect to 
them directly in the courts without reference tothe Labor 
Board. 


Restrictions on Political Contributions 

The law amends the Corrupt Practices Act to make ille- 
gal “a contribution or expenditure” by a labor organiza- 
tion in connection with national elections or any primary 
election related thereto. The crucial words here are “or 
expenditure.”” Corporations are placed under the same 
limitation—and the prohibition is more sweeping against 
those organized by act of Congress. 


Strikes by Government Employes 

Persons employed by the United States or any of its 
agencies including corporations that are wholly govern- 
ment owned are forbidden to “participate in any strike.” 
The penalty for violation is discharge, the forfeiture of 
civil service status, and ineligibility for reemployment by 
the government during a period of three years. 


Creation of a Study Committee 


The remit to the Joint Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, set up by the law is taken from the Senate 
bill (see INFORMATION Service for May 24, 1947). 


Definition of a Strike 
In the last title of the statute this definition is given: 
“The term ‘strike’ includes any strike or other concerted 


t 
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stoppage of work by employes (including a stoppage by 
reason of the expiration of a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment) and any concerted slow-down or other concerted 
interruption of operations by employes.” The words in 
parenthesis are noteworthy. 

On the other hand the very next section of the Act 
declares : “Nothing in this Act shall be construed to require 
an individual employe to render labor or service without 
his consent, nor shall anything in this Act be construed to 
make the quitting of his labor by an individual employe 
an illegal act; nor shall any court issue any process to 
compel the performance by an individual employe of such 
labor or service, without his consent; nor shall the quitting 
of labor by an employe or employes in good faith because 
of abnormally dangerous conditions for work at the place 
of employment of such employe or employes be deemed 2 
strike under this Act.” This is denominated a “saving 
provision.” 

i Where the Shoe Pinches Most 

It will be seen from the foregoing that labor has a hig 
adjustment to make. Surrender of the closed shop agrce- 
ment is probably the chief actual handicap. The closed 
shop is deeply entrenched in the labor mind. The Saturday 
Evening Post a tew weeks ago said editorially : “Undoubt- 
cdly there are plausible arguments in behalf of the closed 
shop, and even ore plausible ones against prohibiting it 
by law.” The opinion was expressed, however, that as a 
policy it carries liabilities even from the labor point of 
view, Interestingly enough, many employers will be more 
than a little disconcerted by its abolition. Yet the objec- 
tions to it are obvious and they have weighed heavily in 
the minds of some labor leaders. It has been pointed out, 
however, that a union which has demonstrated the strength 
necessary to enforce a closed shop demand will be able t 
secure a union shop, though it will entail some cost in time 
and money because of the procedures involved. 

The prohibition of the sympathetic strike will eliminate 
a powerful expedient, although this is one of the practices 
most widely objected to. 

The ban on strikes by federal emploves raises a question 
of equity that was discussed by our Study Committee on 
Christianity and the Economic Order in “Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations” (INForMATION Servic, June 29, 1946). 
There it was argued that when such a restriction is imposed 
it should be accompanied by compensating privileges. Pro- 
fessor Sumner Slichter of Harvard has expressed the 
same view. 

The provision for holding off strikes during an 80-day 
period when public health or safety is imperilled may or 
may not seriously affect union strategy. Here it is note- 
worthy that the law specifies no ultimate sanction against 
a strike. Our Study Committee pointed out the unavail- 
ability of compulsion on a broad scale in a democratic 
society. 

A very significant feature of this provision, as noted 
above, is the phrase “including a stoppage by reason of the 
expiration of a collective-bargaining agreement” in the 
definition of a strike. This appears to be aimed directly 
at the practice which has grown up in the United Mine 
Workers—“no contract, no work.” Here, presumably, is 
a problem for the courts. (It has been facetiously re- 
marked that the labor bill was a “full-employment bill for 
lawyers.”) The problem is to draw a line between a per- 
missible aggregate of independent individual lawful acts 
and a concerted action which Congress has the right to 
prohibit. 

Here emerges the old common law conspiracy doctrine, 
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which labor has fought so bitterly as applied to its owng 
activities, Conspiracy includes a concerted attempt to dog 
lawful things in an unlawful way as well as an attempt@ 
to do unlawful things. The question to be decided seems 
to be at what point simultaneous action by large numbers ¥ 
of people even without overt incitement may be taken tog 
imply concert which constitutes conspiracy. 

Should the prohibition of expenditures by labor unions] 
in connection with elections be strictly interpreted it might 
prevent much of the activity of labor organizations in the 
field of political education. 

The provision in connection with the union shop that an 
employer may not be required to discharge an employe at@ 
the union’s behest for any other reason than that he has 
not paid his dues is, on its face, a substantial interference® 
with union discipline. The law also protects the union’s¥ 
right to determine its own conditions of membership. A 
question arises as to how, in the administration and judi- 
cial interpretation of the law, these principles will be 
balanced. 

All in all, it appears that the net effect of the law upon 
labor relations, as well as upon public welfare, will beg 
determined by the way it is administered. F.E. J. 


Protest by Religious Leaders 


A statement urging upon President Truman a veto of 
the Taft-Hartley Bill was presented at the White Houseg 
on June 17 by a delegation representing the National 
Clergymen’s Committee on the Taft-Hartley Bill. It was 
signed by 642 prominent religious leaders of the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish communions. The statement urged 
that “basically” the Bill “substitutes government regimen- 
tation for sound collective bargaining and wise attention to 
the fundamental economic and psychological causes of 
industrial strife.” 

Among the signers almost every state of the Union had 
representation. They include Bishops Charles K. Gilbert 
and Francis J. McConnell, Rev. John Duffy, Rev. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Arthur L, 
Swift. Rev. Donald Harrington and Rey. John Bennett, 
Dr, David De Sola Pool, Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, Rabbig 
Bernard Segal, and Rabbi Simon Greenberg, all of New 
York City, and Fathers William Kelly, Joseph Hammond§ 
and Richard B. Lavelle of Brooklyn. 

Others were Bishop William Scarlett of Missouri, Bishops 
Edward L. Parsons and Walter Mitchell of California, 
Rev. Frederick K. Stamm and Rev. Ernest Fremont Tittle 
of Chicago, Dr. Liston Pope of New Haven, Father Wil- 
frid Parsons of Washington, Rabbi Julius Mark of Nash- 
ville, and Dean Walter Muelder of Boston. . 

They urged that the Bill is “a measure calculated to 
destroy the real strength of a free labor movement by 
undermining basic principles of collective bargaining, mak- 
ing the government of the United States a ready instru- 
ment of employer resistance to legitimate needs of workers, 
and subjecting unions to a process of decimation and 
frustration under government control.” They held that it 
would not provide constructive means for remedying abuses 
of necessary defensive practices and would destroy usefulg 
achievements in industrial relations. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference also, repre-J 
senting America’s Catholic Bishops, opposed the Bill on 
the ground that it would stimulate industrial strife by its 
“narrow and excessively legalistic’ approach and that itg 
invites excessive recourse to the courts to evade “the 
normal processes of collective bargaining.” 
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Christianity and the Economic Order 


Study No. 8 
Basic Facts and Trends 


The original plan for this series included a basic factual document showing economic conditions and 
trends in America. The recent publication of the survey America’s Needs and Resources, by the 


In resuming our series, the latest of which was entitled 
“The Church and Economic Life,” prepared with especial 
reference to the Pittsburgh Conference on that subject 
held last February, we remind our readers of the nature 
and purpose of the series. In general the papers contain 
not only facts, but analyses, interpretations, and judg- 
Seements for which the Study Committee takes responsibility. 
MeMINFORMATION SERVICE presents them without official en- 
dorsement of any kind, as a basis for discussion. 

The present study is exceptional in that it contains no 
formulations of opinion by the Study Committee, but is 
confined to a summary of facts and analyses expertly 
gathered by others. Responsibility for the summary rests 
with the Committee; responsibility for the content rests, 
of course, with the authors of America’s Needs and Re- 
sources, which must be rated a basic American document. 


Basic Assumptions of the Survey 


In line with the purpose to forecast future needs of the 
tation and available resources for meeting them, statistical 
stimates are given for 1950 and 1960. These estimates 
we not “predictions,” since there are unpredictable factors 
i public policy as well as in personal economic decisions. 
Rather the estimates 


ite intended to represent a judgment as to what we might 
tasonably expect in terms of employment, working hours, 
mtput and expenditures in 1950 and 1960 if our economy is 
erating at a stable high level of activity in those years, as 
Othe last half of the decade of the 1920’s (p. 75). 


Thus it is assumed: 


The total number of consumers, or the population, will rise 
fom 132.5 million in 1940 to 144.7 million in 1950 and to 
$5.1 million in 1960, on the assumption of “medium mor- 
lity” and “high fertility.” In accordance with past trends, 
1 America’s Needs and Resources: A Twentieth Century Fund 
irvey which Includes Estimates for 1950 and 1960. By J. Fred- 
Dewhurst and Associates. New York, The Twentieth Cen- 
ty Fund (330 W. 42d Street), 1947. $5.00. 


Twentieth Century Fund, led the Study Committee to seek permission from the Fund to base the 
present White Paper on that very comprehensive report.’ 


The permission was courteously granted. 


the urban and rural nonfarm population will grow more 
rapidly than the population as a whole, while the farm popu- 
lation will continue its slow decline. The number of families, 
and of consumer units, will continue to grow more rapidly 
than the total population, reflecting the aging of the popula- 
tion and the smaller average family size. It is estimated that 
families of two or more persons will number 35.4 million in 
1950 and 39 million in 1960, compared with 31.3 million in 
1940 (p. 73). 


The labor force, it is assumed, will be 60 million in 1950 
and 63.4 million in 1960. It was 54.4 million in 1940. 
“Normal” unemployment is taken, on the basjs of past 
experience, to be five per cent, which means tha average 
employment is estimated at 57 million in 1950 and 60.2 
million in 1960. The figure for 1940 was 46.9 million. 

A continued decline in standard working hours is as- 
sumed, along with extension of the practice of giving an- 
nual vacations. The estimate of the working week for 
1950 is 40.8 hours, and for 1960, 37.7 hours. The 1940 
figure was 43. 

Combining the estimates of employment and working 
hours gives an estimate of “labor input”: 120.9 billion 
man-hours in 1950, and 118 billion in 1960, a decline of 
nearly three billion. The figure for 1940 was 104.9 billion. 

As to labor output, which, on the basis of the above as- 

sumptions, depends on labor “productivity” : 
Average output per man-hour (i.e., national income divided 
by total man-hours) amounted to 74 cents in 1940. On the 
assumption that productivity will continue to increase at the 
average rate of 18.2 per cent [per decade], which has pre- 
vailed over the past several decades, output per man-hour in 
1950 would be 87.5 cents (in 1940 prices) and $1.03 in 1960 
(p. 74). 


Here it should be noted that the survey depends on 
long-run trends in estimating labor productivity, the re- 
cent trend of which has occasioned much controversy. 
It is pointed out, however, that 
if, as seems possible, the assumed average price increase of 32 
per cent between 1940 and 1944 understates the actual rise in 
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prices and costs, there may have been no increase—or an 
actual decrease—in over-all productivity during the war 
years (p. 652). 


National income, on the basis of the above estimate of 
productivity, would amount to $106 billion in 1950, and 
$122 billion in 1960, in terms of 1940 prices, and to $140 
billion and $161 billion respectively in terms of 1944 
prices. 

Gross national product (which means total expenditures 
for goods and services and hence exceeds national income 
by the amount of the physical capital “used up” or “worn 
out” in the production process) is estimated, “on the basis 
of past relationships between it and national income,” at 
$134 billion in 1950 and $153 billion in 1960, in 1940 
prices. The corresponding figures in 1944 prices are $177 
billion and $202 billion. 


Trends in Population Distribution 
The relative changes in the proportion of urban and 
rural population are thus shown (in millions) : 
1940 1950 1960 


Note: Slight discrepancy in addition is due to rounding. 

The depletion of the civil population which occurred 
from 1940 to 1943 due to the creation of an army was 
anything but uniform. In 12 states the loss was more 
than counterbalanced, chiefly by interstate migration of 
industrial workers as war industries developed. More- 
over, it was found that 
in 44 states the net balance of 1940-1943 migration corres- 
ponded either to a long-range trend that remained steady 
through all three periods, or to the trend that prevailed in 
the 1920’s and was temporarily obscured by the depression 
in the 1930’s. In only three statese—New York, Texas and 
Virginia—did it deviate from this pattern—because of definite 
historical factors. And only in two cases—Utah and Delaware 
—was its deviation from the old pattern caused directly by war 
pressures (p. 47). 


Will the wartime migrations now be balanced by shifts 

in the opposite direction? No positive answer can be 
given, 
If a major depression and mass unemployment develop, war- 
time migrations will appear as dislocations and will make more 
difficult the task of adjusting the economic system to a low 
level of activity. If, on the other hand, we enter an era of 
prosperity, expansion of our economic system will be facili- 
tated by wartime population shifts toward those areas which 
led in production of arms during the war, were leading in 
production of machinery and other capital goods in the 1920's, 
and should now be ready to resume this role (p. 47). 


Foreign immigration will depend on national policy, 
which is unpredictable, but 
it seems unlikely that popular sentiment will permit a large 
volume of immigration during the next decade or so (p. 49). 


As already noted, total population is expected to in- 
crease by about 12 million during the present decade and 
by another 10 million in the 1950's. The birth rate is ex- 
pected to return to the 1940 level, and the downward trend 
will continue—whether or not to the stabilization point 
cannot be predicted. In any case it has policy implications. 
Plans for many types of public improvements and for the ex- 
tension of railways and highway systems depend in large 
measure on how many of us there will be in the future. Since 


continued growth at the same rate as in the past cannot be 
counted on, we shall have to be more cautious in our city. 
planning programs and in the construction of facilities, such 
as schools and public utilities (p. 49). 


While a concomitant of this trend is the relative “aging” 
of the population, with problems incident thereto, it should 
be noted that 
the proportion of the total population in the productive age 
classes of 20-64 years will apparently be greater throughout the 
twentieth century than during the nineteenth (p. 50). 


The “War Potential’ and the Future 

The “miracle of production” during the war was not 
so miraculous when looked at closely. The estimated 
rise in prices between 1940 and 1944 used in this survey 
is thought by the staff to be an understatement, and it js 
noted that if Dr. Simon Kuznets’ figure of 48 per cent 
for the period between 1940 and the middle of 1943 is 
correct it more than wipes out the estimated increase in 
labor productivity. In any case, the war achievement 
of $199 billion output at the peak should be regarded as 
“a remarkable tribute to American genius in mobilizing 
our unused material and human resources.” The princi 
pal statistical factors in the real, as distinguished from 
the nominal, increase in output were the increase in the 
number of people at work and the longer work week. 

Production in the postwar period will depend on the 
degree of utilization of the labor force (60 million in 
1950 and 63.4 million in 1960) and the level of activity 
attained by the economy. 
“Full employment” is of course never completely achieved, in 
the sense that every member of the labor force is actually at 
work at the same moment of time. By the summer of 1942 
the war boom had been under way for two years and prices 
and wages were rising so fast as to necessitate drastic measures 
of control. Although 1.7 million extra workers had already 
been attracted into the labor market, more than 2.5 million, or 
nearly 5 per cent of the civilian labor force, were still out 
of work. Even when the peak war effort had drawn some 
7 million emergency workers into the labor market, there were 
nearly a million unemployed (p. 19). 


Taking 5 per cent of the labor force for an average rate of 
unemployment, as past experience seems to warrant, we 
may set a norm for 1950 of 57 million at work and 3 
million unemployed, and for 1960, of 60.2 million at 
work and 3.2 million unemployed. 

Expert estimates of gross national product in the years 
just ahead vary widely. Eleven such estimates for 1950 
in terms of 1943 dollar values and assuming “‘full employ- 
ment” are presented, ranging from $157 billion to $207 
billion. The survey takes them to be “probably all valid 
within the limits of their assumptions.” 

In spite of the wide disparity in the separate assumptions, 
however, the majority of the results obtained fall within a 
narrow range. Eliminating the two highest and two lowest 
estimates . . . the remaining estimates range from 7 per cent 
above to about 6 per cent below the average of $185 billion. 
Even this small difference is due in part to a difference in 
what the estimates purport to measure. The highest totals 
represent a sort of “par” for the economy, which it has rarely 
achieved under peacetime conditions, except at the peak of a 
boom. The lower estimates, on the other hand, appear to 
contemplate a “probable score” that seems reasonably attain- 
able in the light of past experience. 

What this survey attempts to measure is something in be- 
tween these two concepts. The survey is designed to estimate 
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the volume of the various kinds of consumer and capital goods 
that would be required to fill the normal demand to be ex- 
pected at sustained high levels of activity in 1950 and 1960; 
and beyond this to measure the additional “needs” for the 
necessities of life to provide a reasonable minimum standard 
of living for the entire population. Over-all estimates of 
national income and gross national product were needed, 
therefore, to provide a framework within which contributors 
to the survey could compute such demands and needs. In the 
light of this purpose, it appears more reasonable to assume a 
level of employment and economic activity comparable to the 
high plateau actually maintained through the late 1920’s than 
either a theoretical goal of “capacity operation of the economy” 
or a level that would be attained by merely projecting the 
long-term trend of the past (p. 28). 
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Distribution of Consumer Income 


The survey uses the “consumer unit” rather than the 
individual consumer in reporting and forecasting income 
distribution. 


For many purposes—notably in assessing demand for hous- 
ing and household furniture and equipment—the “consumer 
unit” is of more significance than the individual consumer. 
Consumer units are predominantly families of two or more, 
but include also single individuals living outside the family 
circle in their own household establishments or as lodgers 
in hotels, rooming houses or with private families (p. 64). 


Our readers will be especially interested in the cash in- 
come distribution shown in the following table (Table 21 
in the book) : 


DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMER UNITS AND OF CONSUMER CASH INCOME, ' 
1935-1936 and 1941, WITH ESTIMATES FOR 1950 


Per Cent of Consumer Units 


Income Class 1935-1936 1941 


Note: The 1950 income figure is in 1944 dollars. 


Striking changes are noted here: 


In spite of the fact that we were already recovering from 
the depths of the depression at the time the earlier survey was 
made, it showed a fourth of all consumer units receiving less 
than $500 cash income and nearly three fourths below the 
$1,500 level. These proportions at the lowest income levels 
fell sharply by 1941, and show a further decline by 1950, with 
only 11 per cent below $500 cash income and 41 per cent 
below $1,500. At the other end of the income scale, only 16 
per cent of all consumer units received more than $2,000 in 
1935-1936, as compared with 36 per cent in 1941 and an esti- 
mated 46 per cent for 1950. The proportion receiving over 
$5,000 cash income doubled between 1935-1936 and 1941 and 
doubles again by 1950, with an estimated 8 per cent of all 
consumer units in the highest income group in that year 
(p. 65). 


However, due to the change in purchasing power of the 
consumer dollar, an income of $2,500 in 1950 will, on this 
_ buy no more goods than an income of $2,000 in 

In drawing inferences from figures of cash income dis- 
tribution it must be remembered that “income in kind,” 
estimated at $3 billion in 1950 considerably supplements 
the cash income in the lower brackets, especially in the 
case of farm incomes. Comparison also requires consid- 
eration of the heavy incidence of taxation in the upper 
brackets. 

Readers of this SErvicE have often been reminded of 
disparities between urban and rural incomes. A basis of 
comparison in the anticipated 1950 distribution is shown 
in the first table on page four. (Table 23 in the book) : 

It is noted that these figures show the dominant position 
in the market of urban consumers but it is emphasized 
again that 
these distributions on a cash income basis tend to understate 
the economic status, and the buying power for many kinds of 


Per Cent of Cash Income Consumer Cash 
1950 1935-1936 1940 1950 Units 1940 Income 1950 
(In Millions) (In Billions) 
100 100 100 100 47.9 $135.0 
ll 5 a 2 5.3 2.0 
16 15 7 4 7.7 5.7 
14 18 10 7 6.7 9.6 
13 15 13 9 6.2 11.9 
21 17 26 20 10.1 27.3 
17 11 20 26 8.1 34.8 
8 19 22 32 3.8 43.7 


[3] 


goods, of consumer units in the lower income classes, par- 
ticularly those living on farms and in rural districts. 


Anticipated Consumer Spending 

Under this head we consider the estimates of the sur- 
vey, made under the general assumptions previously noted. 
They are estimates of effective “demand,” that is, of avail- 
able purchasing power which can be expected under the 
several categories presented in the table below. Later we 
shall recur to these categories in order to consider needs 
as the survey reveals them, over against effdctive demand. 

Consumption patterns are constantly changing. Pre- 
diction, which would be hazardous in any case because of 
the long-term trend of rapid expansion of total consump- 
tion, is now attended by special difficulties. We are emerg- 
ing from a period characterized by “shortage of every- 
thing but money,” and the pent-up buying power has a 
new range of ingenious products to explore. Changes in 
income distribution result in changes in the balance of 
taste and consumer habits that confront the market. 

Population growth, price fluctuations, the introduction of 
new products and the decline of old, changes in technology, in 
styles and consumer tastes will all continue to influence the 
pattern of consumption expenditures .. . (p. 82). 


However, the survey had the benefit of data on which 
to base a reasonable projection of “past patterns of con- 
sumption.” The second table on page four presents such 
a projection for 9 categories from 1940 to 1950 and 1960. 
The figures are all in terms of 1940 and 1944 consumer 
dollars; the important point is not the absolute amounts 
but the proportionate distribution (Table 28 in the book) : 

To the extent that space permits the several items will 
be explained. 


1. Food, Liquor and Tobacco 


Our readers will be interested in the break-down of the 
first category—food, liquor, and tobacco—for 1940: food, 
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ESTIMATED URBAN-RURAL CASH INCOME COMPARISONS FOR 1950 


Total Urban Rural Nonfarm Farm 

Population 

Number (In Millions) 144.7 84.6 29.4 30.7 

Consumer units 

Number (In Millions)................. 47.9 30.0 10.0 7.9 

Cash Income 

Amowit (in: Billions). $135.0 $103.3 $18.8 $12.9 

Average cash income 

Median cash income 


including nonalcoholic beverages, $16.4 billion ; alcoholic 
beverages, $3.6 billion; tobacco, $1.9 billion (approxi- 
mately). Food consumption has been much influenced 
by technological developments, nutrition science, and also 
by government subsidies. The wholesomeness of family 
diets has been found to varv directly with income and 
inversely with the size of the family. In spite of war- 
time restrictions— 

The war directly affected food consumption patterns, but 
the lasting consequences of this cannot yet be appraised. The 
direct immediate effect was due to the greatly increased in- 
come of the lower income groups, many of whom were fully 
employed for the first time in a decade (p. 101). 


The trend in consumption of alcoholic beverages is thus 
described : 

Expenditures for alcoholic beverages amounted to 5.1 or 
5.2 per cent of total consumption expenditures in each of the 
years from 1936 to 1941. In the years immediately before, 
the proportion was smaller; but the liquor and beer industries 
were then adjusting themselves to the repeal of Prohibition. 
After 1941 the proportion was higher ; but this was apparently 
due to the war. On the basis of the long-term trend in rela- 
tive importance and the average relationship between expendi- 
tures for alcoholic beverages and disposable income for the 
non-Prohibition years in the 1909-1941 period, expenditures 
in 1950 are estimated at $4.5 billion and in 1960 at $5.2 bil- 


lion, or 5.1 per cent of total consumption expenditures in each 
year (p. 104). 


And for tobacco consumption : 


Consumer expenditures for tobacco have averaged about 27 
per cent of total consumption expenditures since 1931. During 
the 1930’s, tobacco constituted a higher proportion of total 
consumption expenditures than during the 1920's. This up- 
ward trend was due largely to increased smoking by women, 
and the shift from cheaper forms of tobacco to cigarettes, 
However, the 1930’s show a stable level, which indicates that 
the shift to cigarettes and the influx of women into the smoker 
group are about complete. Continuance of the prewar ratio 
and the average 1933-1941 relationship between tobacco ex- 
penditures and disposable income results in estimates of $2.3 
billion in 1950 and $2.6 billion in 1960, or 2.6 per cent of 
total consumption expenditures in both years (p. 105). 


2. Clothing, Accessories, and Personal Care 


While the projection of expenditures on the first group 
of items rests on past trends, the case is different with 
the group of which clothing is the main item. Clothing 
and such accessories as jewelry, watches, and luggage are 
actually accounting for a reduced proportion of consumer 
expenditures. 

Apparently, the loss of ground by clothing and personal 
care in the competitive struggle with other goods and serv- 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES, BY GROUPS, IN 1950 AND 1960 
COMPARED WITH 1940 EXPENDITURES 


Clothing, ; Religion 
Accessories Household Medical Care, and 
Food, Liquor and Housing Equipment Consumer Insurance Private 
and Personal and and Trans- and Death Private Social 
Year Total Tobacco Care Utilities Operation portation Expenses Recreation Education Welfare 
(In Millions at 1940 Prices) 
no EOE. $70,607 $21,876 $9,810 $12,573 $8,742 $7,340 $4,727 $3,269 $1,126 $1,144 
| ee ae 88,005 27,420 12,340 14,595 11,405 9,575 ,800 4,315 1,350 1,205 
101,680 31,130 14,165 16,190 13,240 12,410 6,605 5,190 1,495 1,255 
(In Millions at 1944 Prices) 
Bs cc es 93,201 28,876 12,949 16,596 11,539 9,689 6,240 4,315 1,487 1,510 
eter ateets HET 116,167 36,194 16,289 19,265 15,055 12,639 7,656 5,696 1,782 1,591 
134,218 41,092 18,698 21,371 17,477 16,381 8,718 6,851 1,973 1,657 
(Percentage Distribution) 
ORE eee 100.0 31,0 13.9 17.8 12.4 10.4 6.7 4.6 1.6 1.6 
eee 100.0 31.1 14.0 16.6 13.0 10.9 6.6 4.9 1.5 1.4 
ieee 100.0 30.6 13.9 15.9 13.0 12.2 6.5 5.3 1.5 1.3 
(Percentage Increase Over 1940, Measured in Constant Prices) 
Pe stvecabcantes 24.6 25.3 25.8 16.1 30.5 30.4 22.7 32.0 19.9 5.3 
ae bis 44.0 42.3 44.4 28.8 Si:5 69.1 39.7 58.8 32.8 9.7 
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ices for the consumer’s dollar has more than offset the effect 
of rising average incomes. For these items together have 
formed a declining proportion of total consumption expendi- 
tures. Between 1909 and 1931, they were never less than 
144 per cent of total consumption expenditures. Thereafter, 
they declined in importance and did not again rise to as much 
as 14.3 per cent of the total until 1941 (p. 124). 


Only personal care, in this group, has gained in impor- 
tance. But the survey presents a number of reasons for 
anticipating a relative increase in clothing expenditures. 
Among them are the unlikelihood of a strong competitor 
with clothing sich as the automobile and radios proved 
to be; the anticipated relative increase in the number of 
white-collar workers ; and the increase in leisure time. 


3. Housing and Utilities 


This category includes shelter, and fuel, water, gas, elec- 
tricity, etc. Here again a long-run tendency is apparent: 
expenditures for housing represent a diminishing propor- 
tion of the consumer’s budget. In spite of the depression, 
which had a contrary effect, expenditures for shelter were 
a smaller proportion of the total consumer expenditures 
in the 1930’s than in the 1920's. 


The relatively high proportions in the depression years 
1931-1933 illustrate what happens to expenditures for the 
most necessary and urgent items in the consumer’s budget as a 
result of changes in the standard of living. A decline in real 
income forces curtailment of expenditures for some of the 
pleasures and dispensable comforts of life, while necessities 
loom larger in the consumer budget. The converse is true 
of an increase in real income. The long-run rise in the 
American standard of living has meant that an increasing pro- 
portion of consumer expenditures has been devoted to leisure- 
time activities like recreation and pleasure travel, to sports 
clothes and the like, with a corresponding reduction in the 
proportions devoted to shelter and necessary food and clothing 
(p. 148). 


The war time restrictions only accentuated a condition 
long in the making. During the 1930’s net additions to 
the number of housing units “fell 10 per cent behind the 
net family increase.” The huge backlog of demand is 
now one of our major domestic concerns. Furthermore, 


Our continuing failure to make anything like sufficient 
capital expenditures to offset depreciation has pushed more and 
more dwellings into a condition where it is no longer pos- 
sible to make good the accumulated deficiencies of the past. 
Neglect has left us with a heritage of millions of dwelling 
units that have deteriorated so far that they can no longer be 
restored but need to be razed and replaced... (p. 151). 


Prefabrication has been disappointing in the slowness 
with which the technical problems were solved. Also mass 
production of houses has been hampered by a vicious 
circle : 


Costs could not be reduced until volume was attained; volume 
could not be attained until costs were brought within reach 
of the mass market (p. 152). 

We see the construction industry wanting to produce high- 
priced houses first, because they return the greatest profit with 
the least effort. Under existing market conditions, large- 
scale production of moderate- or low-priced houses would 
have had to wait upon the saturation of the higher-priced 
market. Under this survey’s assumptions as to employment 
and national income, the greater the extent to which high- 
priced construction takes place in the years immediately after 
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the war, the greater will be the difficulty in ultimately satisfy- 
ing the demand estimated for 1950 and 1960 (p. 156). 


4. Household Equipment and Operation 


In household operation more than in any other field of 
consumption—unless perhaps in transportation—is mani- 
fest the combined effect of technological developments and 
changing consumer tastes. 


Over recent decades there have been radical changes in the 
design and character of furniture and furnishings; a wide 
range of new appliances and commercial services has been 
mechanizing and simplifying housework; while these and 
other influences have lessened the (relative) dependence on 
paid domestic service ... (pp. 174-5). 


Electrical equipment, especially, has made possible 
higher efficiency with fewer “woman-hours” of work. 

War-deferred demand will obviously operate heavily 
with respect to such equipment as refrigerators, washing 
machines, and vacuum cleaners. On the face of it, here 
is an area of much economic and cultural significance in 
the years just ahead; yet it must be remembered that 


A large portion of the “deferred” demand for such ap- 
pliances will “evaporate” if economic conditions are bad and 
employment prospects unpromising, or if individual items are 
“priced out of the market.” If this happens, people will tend 
to husband accumulated war savings. Deferred demand is 
merely “potential” until it is translated into sales (p. 185). 


The contingency attaching to housing development ap- 
plies equally, of course, to this group of expenditures. 


5. Consumer Transportation, 


Here we enter a field of revolutionary changes, domi- 
nated by the private automobile, with the intercity bus and 
latterly the passenger airplane playing an important part. 
The war had diverse effects, accentuating transport tech- 
nology while sharply curtailing civilian vehicle produc- 
tion. It also highlighted certain social facts. 


Although the days of joy riding were over, the war empha- 
sized the significance of the automobile as an e4sential method 
of worker transportation and community mobility. The re- 
duction in accidents and in congestion resulting from the 
limitation of auto travel to essential uses was also a valuable 
demonstration of the need for improved traffic conditions, 
particularly on the outmoded street systems of our larger 
cities (p. 211). 


Deferred demand operates heavily in this field, both for 
services and for equipment. 

The future of commercial air transport occasions much 
speculation in terms of its competitive strength. 


Transportation history demonstrates, however, that the most 
spectacular result of every new method of transportation has 
been, not the shift of traffic from existing facilities, but the 
new mobility that the innovation made possible. The im- 
portance of the steam railroad was not in its superseding the 
canal; nor was the automobile significant because it embar- 
rassed the horse. The airplane will be no exception to the 
rule, for, while it will assume a large volume of the traffic 
now moving by land and water carriers, its importance will 
lie primarily in expanded travel and traffic ... (p. 220). 


It is anticipated that airplane fares will decline to 3 
cents a mile and that air travel will be tremendously ex- 
panded. The private plane, whose development was 
choked by the war, will presumably play a big part in 
transportation. 


[5] 
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How many private planes there will be five to ten years 
from now has been variously estimated by government and 
industry, with 300,000 the most commonly quoted figure and 
400,000 the highest. Minimum prices have generally been 
estimated close to $1,000 (at the 1940 price level). Here it is 
assumed that in 1950 there will be 100,000 private planes in 
use by consumers and 50,000 sold at an average price of 
$2,000 each... . 

By 1960 the popularity and use of the private plane should 
be following the pattern of expansion which characterized 
the automobile in the 1920’s. In 1960, expenditures for private 
transport equipment will have increased sharply over 1950, 
with a heavier share going for airborne vehicles (pp. 222-3). 


6. Medical Care 


We come now to a group of services in which public 
participation has grown rapidly and which greatly concern 
religious and social organizations. Our readers are per- 
haps more familiar with this and the ninth group than 
with the others. The area is one in which “consumer 
choice” is not absent but is sharply limited, and expendi- 
tures are fairly predictable statistically on a given set of 
assumptions, but not in the individual case. A study re- 
ported in the survey showed that, in a normal year, among 
each 1000 persons 


470 will suffer no recognized illness 
320 will be sick once 

140 will be sick twice 

50 will be sick three times 

20 will be sick four or more times 


Expenditures for medical care vary widely with income 
levels ; one study showed: 


The share paid by the families and single consumers who made 
up the poorest 8 per cent of the nation (those with annual 
incomes of less than $500) totaled only $91 million, or less 
than 2.5 per cent of the medical expenditures of all income 
groups. Families and single consumers who comprised the 
highest 8 per cent of the nation’s consumer units (those with 
annual incomes of $5,000 or more) spent $801 million, or 
more than 20 per cent of the total medical expenditures of 
all groups (p. 251). 


There were about 175,000 licensed physicians in the 
United States in 1940. The ratio of physicians to popu- 
lation has been falling: in 1940 it was one to 750 persons. 
In the case of active practitioners it has been estimated at 
one to every 935 persons. The distribution of physicians 
is so uneven that in some states the ratio is very much 
lower, and there are counties with no more than one physi- 
cian for thousands of persons. 

Physicians’ incomes vary widely with the size of their 
communities. The median net incomes of nonsalaried 
physicians in 1941 was found to be $2158 in communities 
of less than 1000; $5450 in cities of 250,000-500,000. In 
larger cities the median was $3523. During the last 15 
years there has been a trend toward salaried full-time 
medical service. Many are going into the public health 
field. The Social Security Act has stimulated this trend. 


By 1942 there were 1,828 counties served by full-time health 
units and more than 3,700 physicians were employed full time 
in state and local health departments. Nevertheless, there 
still remained 1,242 counties and about one-fourth of the total 
population without full-time local health service (p. 238). 


Hospital services are very uneven. There were 6,150 


hospitals of all types in 1942, with 1,365,266 beds. (Of 
‘these, church hospitals numbered 975, with 126,083 beds. ) 
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Hospitals, like medical personnel, tend to “follow the dollar 
and not the need.” Wide variations exist in the distribution 
of hospital beds throughout the various sections of the coun. 
try. The wealthier and more heavily populated sections are 
served by more hospitals with greater bed capacity than are 


the less well-to-do, thinly populated areas. For example, in 
the northeastern and western states, 5 and 6.8 general-care 
beds, respectively, were available in 1942 for every 1,00 
persons; the southern and central states had only 4.1 for 
every 1,000 persons. In metropolitan areas the average may 
be two or even three times that for the country as a whole 
(4.7 beds per 1,000 persons), whereas in sparsely populated 
rural areas there may be no beds whatever within convenient 
reach of the population (p. 242). 


A noteworthy trend in physicians’ attitudes toward 
group practice is suggested by the following: 


A recent survey by the American Medical Association’s 
Committee on Postwar Medical Service indicated that “many 
of our doctors in uniform recognize, through practical demon. 
stration, the trends within medicine which make solo prac. 
tice no longer either the best or the most economical kind of 
service for the physician or for the patient.” A summary of 
21,029 replies to a questionnaire sent by the Committee to all 
medical officers on duty in the army, navy, Public Health 
Service and Veterans’ Administration showed that 52 per 
cent wanted to enter private group practice after the war 
and an additional 12 per cent wanted to continue in full-time 
federal service (p. 245). 


The situation with reference to nursing service and 
compensation is thus shown: 


Nurses, too, tend to concentrate in urban areas. Even in 
public health service, nurses are not distributed according to 
need; there still remain many large rural areas, towns and 
some cities without a single public health nurse. Nearly twice 
the number of public health nurses were located in urban 
as in rural agencies in 1941.... 

Annual incomes of private-duty nurses, on the average, 
have been exceedingly low. The average gross cash inccme 
from full-time private-duty nursing was estimated to be only 
$1,192 in 1941. In addition, these nurses received an average 
of 235 meals without charge during the year. About 36 per 
cent of the full-time private-duty nurses received less than 
$1,000 gross cash income in that year; less than 2 per cent 
received $2,000 or more. In general, average income tended 
to increase as the size of the community increased (pp. 240-1). 


7. Recreation 


Recreation is hard to define. It cuts across other con- 
sumption categories, especially education. Expenditures 
vary sharply with income. An estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


sets total consumption expenditures for recreation at $38 
billion in 1929, $1.9 billion in 1933, $3.3 billion in 1940 and 
$3.7 billion in 1941. Government expenditures for recrea- 
tion added another $200 million in 1941. Although the dollar 
amount spent dropped sharply with the depression, the pro- 
portion of these expenditures to total consumption expendi- 
tures varied little (p. 274). 


American recreation is characterized by rapid shifts of 
pattern and a succession of “crazes.” On the other hand 
public recreation, representing considerable capital outlay 
in playgrounds, parks and recreation centers of all kinds, 
is introducing planned supervision into the use of leisure 
time. As to a forecast: 
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About all that we can be sure of is that under conditions of 
high-level employment and income in the postwar period, 
consumers will have both more time and more money to spend 
on recreational pursuits than in the past. With the higher 
average incomes assumed for future years, more money will 
be spent for recreational goods and services (p. 288). 


8, Education 


Our readers, for the most part, are well informed about 
the educational crisis, and the total inadequacy and ine- 
quality of resources that has given rise to it. After de- 
picting the situation the survey calls for a program that 


would provide a reasonably adequate standard of education for 
all nursery, elementary and secondary school children, enable 
everyone with the requisite intelligence to attend college, 
make far better provision for adult education than before the 
war, provide reasonably adequate public libraries and museums 
for all, provide for the increased demand foreseen for reading 
matter, and enable educational and research foundations to 
carry on at current levels. All this would cost $6.3 billion in 
1950 and $6.8 billion in 1960, compared with $3.9 billion in 
1940, representing increases over 1940 of 62 per cent and 74 
per cent, respectively. 

By far the greatest absolute increase in expenditures would 
occur for nursery, elementary and secondary schools. Higher 
education, however, would show a greater percentage increase, 
with costs more than doubling. The largest part of this 
increase would be in expenditures for the first two years of 
college, which are more and more coming to be regarded as an 
extension of secondary education (p. 324). 


9. Religion and Private Welfare 


A considerable part of the data presented under this 
head in the survey is familiar to informed church people. 
The proportion and trend of religious giving in relation 
to total consumer expenditures is the chief matter of in- 
terest here. 


Organized religion and private social welfare represent a 
relatively small and apparently declining share of our eco- 
nomic life. The combined annual expenditures of the nation’s 
churches in the form of current outlays and depreciation have 
never reached a billion dollars. In recent years, they have 
been only two-thirds to three-quarters of that amount. Add- 
ing the sums spent by private agencies and individuals for 
social welfare—60 per cent as much as for organized religion 
—it appears that consumers have devoted to the support of 
churches and welfare institutions little more than $1.50 out 
of every $100 of their expenditures in recent years. This is 
considerably less than we spend for either tobacco or alco- 
holic beverages. 

Moreover, the share of consumption expenditures going to 
religious and welfare institutions has been declining. In 1941, 
with consumer income $10 billion higher than in 1929, we 
spent only $1.2 billion for these institutions as compared with 
$1.5 billion in the earlier year. Allowing for the difference 
in the price level, there was still a substantial decline, with the 
churches and the welfare institutions sharing equally in the 


loss (p. 326). 


The minister’s salary is generally less than $2000 a year, 
in addition to the use of a domicile and perhaps $200 in 
perquisites. The average salary of the rural minister is 
“often close to $1,000 a year,” though there have been 
cost-of-living adjustments. A lessened proportion of giv- 
ing for benevolences, including missions, during the decade 
preceding World War II 
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reflects a trend in recent years toward intensification along 
the more traditional lines of church activity, and an apparent 
slackening in some of the more socialized aspects of the 
church program (p. 329). 


There is, however, a heavy backlog of deferred construc- 
tion. 

As for private welfare, the war has had both a stimu- 
lating and a repressive effect: giving was encouraged, but 
personnel was drained off. There is much sentiment for 
maintaining “freedom to give,” and the community chest 
pattern seems well established, although the “government 
role in welfare activities” is likely to increase. 


Consumer Needs vs. Consumer Resources 
In the preceding section we have been concerned with 
anticipated effective “demand” on the basis of the general 
assumptions of the survey. We now turn to the question 
how nearly adequate this demand will be. 
“Need” is a concept hard to define: 


Witness the American male, who prefers steak and potatoes 
and apple pie to a better-balanced diet; the American female, 
who prefers nylons to a more adequate leg covering in the 
depth of winter; the American family, which often prefers 
housing below the decency level to the indecency of getting 
along without a family car. We put off going to the dentist 
—an unpleasant service that we need—but are careful to avoid 
running out of cigarettes, which we want but don’t need. Too 
many of us drink milk dutifully, but highballs gladly. As a 
nation we spend more than twice as much money for liquor 
and tobacco as for medical care; about the same for the movies 
as in support of the churches; and almost as much for beauty 
parlor services as for private social welfare. Whether wise 
or unwise, however, these decisions on the part of indi- 
viduals as to how they will spend their money represent their 
own opinions (expressed within the limits of their incomes) 
as to what they “need.” In a system dedicated to free con- 
sumer choice, it is the sum total of these decisions that deter- 
mines the pattern of demand and production (pp. 666-7). 

The survey is not concerned with the “needs vs. de- 
mand” of families or individuals that arable to supply 
their minimum needs; its concern is rather with those who 
will not have enough to maintain a “health and decency 
level.” The table on page eight tells the story (Table 223 
in the book) : 

Comparison of the last two columns under the caption, 
“Estimated Consumption Expenditures (Demand)” with 
the two columns under the caption, “Estimated Needs for 
Consumption Goods and Services” shows deficits in all 
but two of the categories, 


To meet estimated consumption needs in these years, expendi- 
tures slightly in excess of $129 billion in 1950 and $144 bil- 
lion in 1960 would be necessary. In other words, we would 
require about 11 per cent more consumers’ goods and services 
in 1950, and some 7 per cent more in 1960, to establish a 
“consumption floor” on a health and decency level for the 
entire population—without modifying the consumption habits 
of those able to live above the minimum level. Food accounts 
for more than 40 per cent of the $13 billion “deficiency” be- 
tween needs and demand in 1950 and for almost as large a 
proportion of the $10 billion deficiency in 1960. Housing, 
medical care, and household operation account for the great 
bulk of the remaining deficiencies in both years (p. 667). 


Capital Needs 


Capital formation and investment are highly technical 
subjects which can be only lightly touched here. 


[7] 
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ESTIMATED NEEDS AND DEMAND FOR CONSUMPTION GOODS AND SERVICES IN 1950 AND 1960, AND 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 1909-1941 CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


Percentage of Total Consumption Expenditures 


Estimated 
Estimated Consumption for Consumpti 


Expenditures (Demand) Goods and Seryj 


1909 1914 1919 1929 1940 


Seer 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Food, liquor and to- 
34.4 35.4 36.7 29.5 31.0 


Clothing, accessories 

and personal care. 15.2 14.4 16.1 15.1 13.9 
Housing and utilities 23.8 23.3 16.7 17.9 17.8 
Household equipment 


and operation .... 9.9 9.2 10.2 13.2 12.4 
Consumer transporta- 
eee 5.6 6.9 8.5 10.7 10.4 


Medical care, insur- 
, ance and death ex- 


3.8 3.8 4.6 5.6 6.7 
Recreation ......... 3.0 3.0 3.5 4.7 4.6 
Private education .. 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.4 1.6 
Religion and private 

social welfare .... 2.9 2.6 25 1.9 1.6 


Note: Slight discrepancies in additions are due to rounding. 


For capital goods as a whole, aggregate needs are estimated 
at $34.5 billion in 1950, compared with an estimated demand 
of $27.7 billion, and at $37.9 billion in 1960, compared with 
demand of $33 billion. Thus the normal operation of the 
economy at high levels of activity would supply 80 per cent 
of all capital needs in 1950 and 87 per cent in 1960. For pro- 
ductive facilities, the 1950 demand of $18 billion will account 
for 88 per cent of the $20.4 billion estimated need, and the 
1960 demand of $21.3 billion will fall short of the $23 billion 
need by only 7 per cent. 

It will be noted that the percentage deficits in produc- 
tive facilities are about the same as those indicated with 
respect to consumption needs. 


Government Expenditures and Needs 
Analogous to the foregoing estimates of effective “de- 
mand” are those for general government expenditures. 
The totals as compared with 1941, and as percentage of 
national income, are: 


Amount Percentage of 
Year (In billions) National Income 


Note: The 1950 and 1960 estimates are in 1940 dollars. 


The survey finds these anticipated expenditures sub- 
stantially inadequate to meet anticipated needs. 


The over-all cost of adequate facilities and services of gen- 
eral government is estimated as $40.2 billion in 1950 and $42.3 
billion in 1960 as compared with probable expenditures for 
those years of $33.4 billion and $37.1 billion. In other words, 
according to these estimates, the “demand” for government 
services in 1950 will fall short of meeting “needs” by $6.8 
billion, and in 1960 by $5.2 billion. To satisfy estimated needs 
would thus require an increase of 20 per cent over probable 
public outlays in 1950, but of only 14 per cent in 1960 (p. 503). 


The biggest deficiencies are in social insurance, education 
and transportation (chiefly highways). 

But this is only part of the picture. The survey indi- 
cates vast areas of need in housing, urban redevelopment, 
water supply, and other public service enterprises which 
substantially increase the anticipated social deficit in out- 
lay of public funds. 
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Printed in U.S.A. 


1941 1950 190 1950 1960 1950 


(Per Cent (In Billions at (In Billions atl 
of total) 1944 Prices) 1944 Prices) 
100.0 100.0 100.0 $1162 $134.2 $129.3 $1449 


31.5 31.1 30.6 36.2 41.1 41.7 


14.3 14.0 13.9 16.3 18,7 17.0 
16.6 16.6 15.9 19.3 21.4 22.2 


12.8 13.0 13.0 15.1 17.5 16.1 
10.7 10.9 12.2 12.6 16.4 12.6 


6.4 6.6 6.5 7.7 8.7 9.8 
4.7 49 pel 5.7 6.9 5.7 
15 1.5 1.5 18 2.0 1.9 
15 1.4 1.3 1.6 i? 2.2 


Are Our Resources Sufficient? 

The survey points out that capital expenditures are if 
part conditioned by public policy. q 
Fiscal policy is likely to have a more powerful effect thai 
hitherto on capital outlays, if for no other reason than becaus 
of the large public debt and heavier tax burden. During they 
war, privately financed capital expansion was encouraged Bym 
allowing a high rate of depreciation and consequent lowell 
taxes. "Postwar tax rebates were designed to encourage reg 
conversion of plant and equipment to peacetime uses. Futut@l 
tax policies must steer a middle course between providing fom 
greatly expanded revenue requirements and avoiding the dist ie 
couragement of private investment (pp. 406-7). 


But as to the nation’s basic capacity to meet future nee 
the survey’s findings are unequivocally affirmative. Oumj 
natural resources are abundant, although some of them 
were depleted during the war. Most of the basic materialgj 
needed at present are available within our borders, though 
free access to world resources is needed for normal ing 
dustrial development and trade. One of the most impresql 
sive features of the survey is the enormous increase im 
recent decades in the use of mineral resources for the 
production of energy, a trend that is expected to continueg 
Atomic energy development is likely to be slow. 
Displacement of coal, petroleum, natural gas and perhapga 
water power may be small even as far ahead as 1960, but by 


that year may well be proceeding at an unprecedented rate | 
(p. 577). 


Fear of technological unemployment is discounted: 
The history of the substitution of inanimate for animate 
energy makes absurd the idea of “technological unemploy#§ 
ment as a persistent and cumulative phenomenon in @@ 
dynamic economy.” During wartime we were almost ex* 
panded to the point of meeting food requirements forg 
1950-1960. Also we have arrived at a stage where anyy 
inadequacy in industrial capacity “can be quickly over§ 
come through the construction of new facilities.” Notj 
need we fear excess capacity. “The real dangers are an 
inadequate level of income and a low standard of living.# 


This study indicates the structural framework as the™ 
survey staff sees it, within which the quest for a mor | 


Christian economic order must be pursued. aq 
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